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“The American Imagination” 


“The American Imagination . . . is a majestic subject, 
and all the harder to plumb when the special character- 
istics of North America are taken into consideration,” it 
is stated in the leading article in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, London, November 6, 1959. The issue contains 
a large section, “The American Imagination,” available 
from The Times, London, 25 E. 54th St., New York 22, 
X. Y. 75 cents. Five years ago the editors arranged a 
special number, “American Writing,” reviewed in this 
Service, December 11, 1954. They have since questioned 
whether writing should be separated ‘from other forms 
of self-expression.” Thus they have returned “to the 
subject once more, enlarging it this time to include as 
many facets as possible of the American genius.” 

“A view of the world appropriate to the most expen- 
sive country of modern times—of all times, therefore,” 
has had to be considered. The human materials that are 
now America have come from many nations, but no one 
spirit of tradition arriving from Europe “has claimed an 
ascendancy.” “It is clear that leavening influence is at 
work which is wholly American.” The special number 
aims “to throw light upon that influence at specific points.” 

“*The American Imagination’ is a bold phrase, and it 
is a hardy man who tries to define it,” it is stated in the 
first of 28 unsigned articles on as many as aspects of “a 
scattered abundance of creative richness.” The idea of 
the American imagination has at least endured among 
historians, and the idea now receives recognition in certain 
circles, for example in David Potter’s book, People of 
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Plenty. Generalization is difficult and invites dissent. 
“Nevertheless, experience can be interpreted, and some 
suggestions can be made.”” The sheer size of the land is 
“a massive fact” in America. Others are the “happy cli- 
mate for American vitality,” and the notion that ‘ ‘progress 
is not only possible but proper,” that keen competition is 
good. 

These latter years, however, the traditional drive of 
the people has been modified by a set of stubborn condi- 
tions. “Out of this drive for a success which seldom can 
be achieved has grown a good deal of American pessi- 
mism, disillusion, and insecurity.” An American psychia- 
trist is reported to have said about many of his patients 
that they “are driven by a relentless competitiveness in 
any given field and are at the same time wearied by this 
strenuous life of race and struggle.” 


Through evident contradictions the American imagina- 
tion nevertheless manifests itself, consciously and sub- 
consciously. The American imagination “has its deficien- 
cies without doubt. It is sometimes grotesque, often naive. 
But it is never pale, never passive. It has the vigor, the 
variety, and the creativity to justify anyone’s attention.” 


“It might well be argued that [Robert] Frost is now 
the greatest poet w riting in English,” it is observed; also 
that “the American poet is concerned with the eternal 
verities, not with making casual yet precise observations 
or capturing the mood or impulse of the moment which 
is the concern of so many modern poets.” American paint- 
ing exhibits “diversity of aim and technique in the non- 
figurative mode.” “In an age that has tended to think 
only of American materialism, the action painter, the 
abstract expressionist, call him what you will, must be 
saluted. He has kept alive a faith in the perennial quali- 
ties of disinterested values: he stands out as an upholder 
in his own setting and in his own fashion, of art pour 
Vart. For that, if for nothing else, his contemporaries 
and posterity have every reason to be grateful to him.” 


“Tn no country is religion so advertised, so publicized, 
so worn on the sleeve,” states the article on “Religious 
Enthusiasm,” in which there is an emphasis on religion 
in fiction. It is also declared, however, that “in America, 
whatever the historical reasons, the order of the two great 
commandments is certainly reversed. The most important 
thing in life is to love one’s neighbor, or, at least, to get 
along with him. ...” “Between the wars . . . the American 
novel got religion. ” “But it is perhaps the large body of 
young poets who distil most truly America’s new literate 
concern with the Deity.” 
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Exploration of Man and His Condition 


When Joseph Wood Krutch retired from teaching Eng- 
lish at Columbia University in 1950 he went to live in 
Arizona where he found, in his own words, “new country 
both geographical and spiritual.” This new country is 
interpreted in the book, Human Nature and The Human 
Condition (New York, Random House, 1959. $3.95), 
“an exploration of our times and ourselves.” 

The American people are declared to be generally un- 
easy, materialistic, and generous; distinguished for vul- 
garity and sharp contradictions. We are wealthy and 
powerful and also feel “some undefined lack in wealth 
and power.” The condition called prosperity is dealt with 
in satirical terms. “These really are confused and troublous 
times.” 

What has given man his low opinion of himself? A 
main reason is declared to be a “body of mechanistic, 
deterministic philosophy.” Modern communication sys- 
tems also contribute, he thinks, to that “milder social and 
cultural totalitarianism which is now so commonly noted 
under the name of ‘conformity.’” There are skeptical 
words about “the welfare state.” 

Mr. Krutch finds more in heaven and earth than posi- 
tivist philosophy declares, and human nature to be “the 
not so blank state.” There appear to be absolutes in accord 
with human nature. “Man is not by nature a pure mate- 
rialist or satisfied with common-sense value judgments.” 
Man has sought Goods other than material: beauty, wis- 
dom, and God. 

History does not suggest, thinks Mr. Krutch, that the 
solution of man’s problems is science and more science. 
“In so far as, say, the problem of child slavery was 
solved, it was not solved by science but by the conscience 
of mankind. It was man the moralist, not man the geom- 
eter, who solved it.” 


The slogan of our time seems to be “wherever uranium 
leads” rather than that of the ancients, “wherever wisdom 
leads.” But in the midst of our darkness there may be 
evidence of more than lip service to the values of “the 
humanities”; gropings indicating that the arts are more 
than “the ornaments of civilized life”; acceptance of 
Samuel Johnson’s generalization that “we are perpetually 
moralists, but we are geometricians only by chance” ; rec. 
ognition that there are morals “in terms of what is har. 
monious with something enduring in man’s nature.” 


On Our “Moral Disorientation” 


“How deeply are we deceived about the society in which 
we live? Are we suffering from an outbreak of immoral- 
ity? What is the state of the American conscience?” 
These questions are put by Charles Frankel, Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University, in an article, “Is It 
Just TV—Or Most of Us?” in The New York Times 
Magazine, New York, November 15, 1959. The rigged 
quiz shows, he writes, “are hardly earth-shaking in them- 
selves,” yet cannot be easily dismissed. “They have some- 
thing symbolic about them and raise disturbing questions 
that will not be put down.” 

The varied public discussion of the rigged quiz shows 
reveals the confusion of values in American life. This 
revelation may take one of two forms: (1) “a con- 
venient excitement”; (2) “a re-examination of aspects 
of our society to which too little attention has been paid.” 

Why do we have “mixtures of piety and fraud”? Are 
there social conditions that encourage them? Professor 
Frankel suggests that “there are three broad features of 
our society that tend to produce the kinds of immorality 
in which we are specializing.” 

“The first is the emphasis on success. The second is 
the domination of the market place. The third is the 
weakness or absence of institutions that solidly embody 
ss purposes, and that exist to protect and advance 
them.’ 

Opportunities are widely diffused in our society, marked 
also by “fluidity and flexibility.” But we also seem less 
bound than other societies “by the tradition and by the 
rules of family, village, or class.” “The result, as is evi- 
dent, is moral disorientation. And this is aggravated, 
furthermore, by that fact that our society changes very 
rapidly.” 

The conclusion reads: 

“In thousands of letters to editors, in voluntary philan- 
thropies that thrive all over the United States, in the 
reform movements that arise as repeatedly as the sea- 
sons, there are abundant signs that the American con- 
science, despite the buffets it has received, is still very 
much alive. The problem is to find ways of organizing 
this conscience that are as powerful as the ways that have 
been found to disorganize it. The problem is not insur- 
mountable provided we are prepared to see that it takes 
thought and action, and a considerable measure of dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are.” 


“Man’s Way” 


The way an anthropologist studies man’s way of living 
is interpreted by Walter Goldschmidt in a book, title 
quoted above. (New York 17, Henry Holt and Co., 1959. 
$2.90.) Professor Goldschmidt, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is editor of the American 
Anthropologist. He has had an interest in the mediation 
of scholarly studies for general audiences. 
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Man’s Way, the author writes, “examines both the 
manner in which men live and the route that man has 
traversed through time . . . Man’s Way, in the first sense, 
js to live in a society of fellow men, according to estab- 
lished custom. . . . Man’s Way, in the second sense, has 
been an evolutionary development involving the greater 
and greater mastery of the physical world.” 

While considering “the mechanisms of social evolution,” 
Dr. Goldschmidt generalizes: “To us, the basic source of 
change is to be found in new technologies, particularly 
those relating to navigation, warfare, printing, and me- 
chanics, which’ made a new social system possible” in 
the transition from the Middle Ages to the modern 
western world. 

“The argument among ‘scholars as to whether the new 
ideologies caused changes in the social structure or the 
other way about seems fruitless; the point is that there is 
a requisite congruence.” He thinks, for example, of the 
end of the medieval period that “the development of 
Protestantism in its various forms was a movement which 
brought intellectual attitudes into conformity with the 
newly emergent social organization.” 

There are two central themes: One, that the formula- 
tion and preservation of society requires certain features 
called the social imperatives. Two, although “circum- 
stances may vary in many ways, there is one major kind 
of orderliness in that variation: evolutionary develop- 
ment.” 


Appraisal of Censorship of TV 


A survey entitled Taste and the Censor in Television 
has been written by Charles Winick, a social scientist who 
has taught at Columbia University and New York Univer- 
sity, as part of the Fund for the Republic's study of “the 
role of mass media in relation to individual freedom” 
(1959, single copies free from the Fund, Santa Barbara, 
California). “The traditional American emphases on lib- 
erty existing simultaneously with various kinds of censor- 
ship has created an ambivalence about the censor’s work.” 

In the U.S. there are numerous “voluntary codes” in 
the mass media industries that are regarded as organized 
self-regulation. The Federal Communications Commission 
licenses radio and TV Stations every three years, but does 
not license networks. The FCC reviews a station’s total 
performance every three years, to learn if the station is 
acting in the public interest. But criteria of what consti- 
tutes public interest have never been “made explicit,” in 
Mr. Winick’s words. The licensee thus actually is rela- 
tively free to determine the content of the program. Of 
twelve stations whose licenses have been revoked since 
1934, “none was for unsatisfactory over-all program- 
ming.” Revocation of license has usually been “because of 
specific offenses.” 

But there are large areas of controversial content, and 
the public ferment with respect to these has led to this 
situation: “Censorship is being discussed today more ex- 
tensively perhaps than ever before, because against the 
growing number who want to eliminate it a substantial 
movement is developing in favor of it.” 

The “controversial content” includes violence, sex, 
spoofing about serious matters, anti-social expression, poli- 
tics and government, religion, special interests (such as 
when “Clark Gable’s lack of an undershirt . . . triggered a 
slump in the men’s undershirt business,”), liquor, animals, 
crudity, medical, legal, national defense, ethnic and racial. 
A special concern is over the impact of advertising—sub- 
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liminal advertising, e.g. may present “a number of highly 
unpleasant possibilities for the future.” 

“Less than 1 per cent of total network time is devoted 
to religion,” Mr. Winick states. 


Despite evidence of public discussion of controversial 
content, viewers of TV programs are described as now 
“unaccustomed to writing letters about television pro- 
grams.” Edward R. Murrow’s now famous program on 
Senator McCarthy drew only 49,928 communications 
from an audience of approximately 5,000,000, and Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s rebuttal drew only 26,156 communications 
from an audience estimated to be 10,000,000. Gunsmoke, 
said to have an extremely high average audience of 47,- 
073,000 draws an average of only 25 letters per program. 
There is now generally “a lack of audience response” to 
specific programs. 

From the closing paragraphs of Mr. Winick’s paper, 
the following is quoted: 

“There are many examples of courageous innovations 
in television, but they are far outnumbered by the great 
mass of programs that refuse to grapple with the themes 
and issues appropriate to the world today. Many elements 
of the audience recognize the gap between what they might 
be getting and what they are getting. A survey this writer 
made last year revealed that the one change audiences most 
wanted was more ‘high-level shows.’ But they are going to 
have to work to get them. ... 

“The difficulties educational television stations are hav- 
ing in finding audiences for their high-level programs sug- 
gest that the gap between the general public and the spe- 
cial publics is still substantial. Educational stations, like 
‘cultural’ programs, have not yet found a mass audience 
because the audience may not yet be ready to accept them. 


“Arbitrarily blaming the advertiser or his agency or the 
network or the independent station or the network affiliate 
for the quality and taste of television programs does not 
give all the truth. Blaming the censor for all the sins of 
television is also an over-simplification. Any discussion of 
how censorship affects standards of taste in television 
must first establish an adequate definition of taste. This is 
a no-man’s-land in which there are few guideposts. The 
passage of time and more experience with the medium 
will undoubtedly lead to clearer criteria. The passage of 
time may also lead to greater public awareness of the 
many complex elements involved in the development of 
program content. This should bring the audience closer to 
broadcaster and advertiser than it now is. If television is 
to fulfill its almost infinite potentialities, the public must 
understand and must make itself heard. Like the audience 
for any other art form, the television audience ultimately 
gets the content—and the censorship—that it asks for and 
makes possible.” 


Establishments Employing Negroes 


“The management practices” in 44 business establish- 
ments employing Negroes are carefully studied in the 
book, Employing The Negro in American Industry, by 
Paul H. Norgren, Albert N. Webster, Roger D. Borgeson, 
and Maud B. Patten (New York, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, 1959. $6.00). The companies selected for 
study ranged in size from 300 employes to over 60,000 
and were located in various sections of the country. The 
study concentrated on the “management approach” and 
thus did not record employe opinion. Certain community 
factors were considered. 
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The findings indicate that “properly designed industrial 
relations policies and practices, which give attention to 
the many factors that come to bear in the employment of a 
minority group, are basic to the successful employment 
of Negroes.” 

Among the “over-all conclusions” are the following : 

“Advance planning is important to avoid the problems 
that can arise in the employment of Negroes. . . . Fair, 
equal treatment of Negro employes according to uniform 
standards is of primary importance. ... Negroes will be 
found to exhibit the same work performance as whites 
where they have the training and experience required for 
the job... . Where Negroes have had the ability and the 
service, their job progress has been steady and continuous. 
... The supervisor is important in supporting and imple- 
menting a policy of employing Negroes. ...” 

There is no single key, no one formula. Tradition, edu- 
cation, and work experience all work to present varying 
problems and situations. However, “where companies 
have responded to real needs and firm convictions, it has 
heen possible through the machinery established by sound 
industrial relations to employ Negroes successfully.” 

Unions, it is found, both aid and hinder the employment 
of Negroes. Unions have been contradictory: they have 
officially demanded that Negroes be employed on the same 
hasis as other persons; they have also resisted the intro- 
duction of Negroes in the work force. A few union leaders 
declare that Negroes are better participants in unions than 
white members. When Negroes join unions they generally 
hehave “essentially like” white co-workers. 


Salary Reduced from $9,000 to $1,000 


William G. Kruse, president of the Young Christian 
Workers, a Roman Catholic organization in Chicago, re- 
signed from a position paying $9,000 a year in order to 
devote himself to the religious organization paying him 
$1,000 a vear, it is reported in an article by Bob Senser in 
IV’ork, 21 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Ill., April, 
1959. 

William Kruse, age 32, had followed various occupa- 
tions without much satisfaction. Then he attended a meet- 
ing of Young Christian Workers who were discussing the 
Gospel in practical terms. When he decided to resign, his 
superior avoided an interview for several weeks. The ex- 
planation was: “I stalled off this conference because | 
thought you were going to ask for a salary increase.” 


“The Garden of Enid” 


In an herb garden a small blind boy is growing in ex- 
perience by working with growing things. The herb gar- 
den is part of the greenhouse at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, East River and 34th Street, New 
York, N. Y. The role of the greenhouse in therapy for 
the blind and handicapped is described by Barbara Black 
in an article, “Therapy Grows in Greenhouse,” in the New 
York World Telegram and Sun, November 25, 1959. 

Mrs, Enid A. Haupt once looked upon the shining new 
Institute and felt that it lacked something. That some- 
thing was personal contact with nature. Believing that 
contact with nature would aid in healing she presented a 
greenhouse to the Institute. 

Here a farmer, once believed to be beyond medical cure, 
began to put his hands into soil. “Now he is back on his 
farm and the staff say in awe, ‘Tt was a miracle.’ There 


is a special section emphasizing scents for the blind, and 
another for those who must use wheel-chairs. One rule js, 
‘Please touch the flowers.” The members of the staff cal] 
it “The Garden of Enid.” Mrs. Enid A. Haupt is an en- 
thusiastic gardener, and publisher and editor of the maga- 
zine, Seventeen. 


The WCTU 


“A major concern of WCTU is the indifference oj 
many church groups to it and its program, and to the 
alcohol problem generally. The worried mother of a 
fifteen-year-old son complained that her pastor never 
touch temperance in his sermons, that it was omitted from 
the weekly Bible lessons. She expressed her feeling that 
her church was failing to provide the support needed for 
home training in total abstinence. Many Bible class teach- 
ers, as well as denominational lesson helps, ignore the 
quarterly temperance lessons selected for study each year, 
The situation is serious indeed when Christian citizens 
fail to take a stand against the liquor traffic which ‘would 
destroy the church if it could.’ ” 

These lines occur in a statement by Mrs. Glenn G, Hays, 
then president of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in a circular, You Can Depend Upon 
IVCTU, distributed by National WCTU Publishing 
House, Evanston, Ill. (1959. 10 cents). 

Mrs, Hays explains \WCTU’'s current program, and em- 
phases from 1874 on, in the following words: 

“The industry that thrives because it capitalizes on 
man’s weakness is the target of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in 1959, just as it was in 1874, when 
the organization came into being. Heavy drinking in the 
1870's, increased by Civil War years, was destroying hap- 
piness in the homes of the wealthy as well as among the 
poverty stricken. Wives and mothers became so desperate 
that they thrust aside the self-imposed restrictions of the 
era and banded together in a spiritual revolution against a 
common enemy, the liquor traffic. 

“Pledging themselves ‘to seek the transforming power 
of divine grace for ourselves and all for whom we work, 
that they and we may wilfully transcend no law of pure 
and wholesome living, they adopted a declaration of prin- 
ciples so inclusive that it has guided the policies and pro- 
gram of the WCTU through eighty-four years. 

“The WCTU, which had its beginning in the minds of 
three earnest women as they met for the first time at a 
summer Sunday school assembly, now has organizations 
in every state and territory in the United States and in 
seventy countries around the world. The organization was 
effected nationally in November 1874, when 135 women 
from seventeen states gathered in Cleveland, Ohio for the 
express purpose of welding into a nation-wide force the 
temperance groups which already were functioning in sev- 
eral states. They had been called together in what they 
considered a ‘religious movement.’ One of the resolutions 
adopted at this organizing session reveals the pattern of 
their thinking: ‘Resolved, That, recognizing the fact that 
our cause is and will be combated by mighty, determined, 
and relentless forces, we will, trusting in Him who is the 
Prince of Peace, meet argument with argument, misjudg- 
ment with patience, denunciation with kindness, and all 
our difficulties and dangers with prayer.’ 

“To the casual observer, the WCTU program in 1959 
may seem vastly changed from that of eighty years ago. 
To the initiate, the pattern of similarity is easy to trace. 
Methods and materials have varied through the years, 
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struggled to keep pace with ever-varying need. But the 
basic principles remain the same. 

“As early as 1875, WCTU convention resolutions pro- 

posed the ‘prevention is better than cure’ principle and 
urged the women of America to ‘train their sons and 
daughters in the cradle and around the home altars to for- 
ever abjure all that can intoxicate.’ That principle today 
motivates the the Loyal Temperance Legion, the children’s 
auxiliary of WCTU, and the Youth Temperance Council, 
youth affiliate. 
" “At the same convention, the committee on juvenile 
work emphasized the importance of instructing children 
‘through the eye-gate.’ That committee could not envision 
the motion picture film nor the filmstrip, but today hun- 
dreds of thousands of children receive instruction in 
church and school by means of a wide variety of visual 
aids produced by WCTU. 

“The program of WCTU is essentially an educational 
one. Its purpose is twofold ; to establish the ideal of total 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages in the minds of chil- 
dren so completely that it will adequately safeguard their 
future; and to arouse in thinking adults a recognition of 
the enormity of the alcohol problem and its impact on so- 
ciety and create in them a concern to assume their share 
of Christian responsibility in seeking a solution of the 
problem.” 


Social Education by Means of Drama 


Plays for Living has become a division of Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, with headquarters at 215 
Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. The purpose is 
to join in giving a national demonstration of education- 
through-drama. 

The Association sees the half-hour plays being written 
and produced as: (1) Timely and entertaining tools for 
interpreting the work of private and public agencies in the 
fields of welfare, mental and physical health, education, 
and recreation, (2) A spur to citizen action on unmet 
needs, (3) A tested means of family life education, bring- 
ing direct mental health benefits to audiences. 

The Plans for Living project is under the guidance of a 
committee of board members in New York welfare and 
health agencies, and well-known theatre representatives. 
Among the latter are those who, 17 years ago, promoted 
the technique of education-through-drama at the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing. 

Specifically chosen playwrights write scripts “to order” 
for the organizations requesting them. The finished prod- 
ucts represent close collaboration from the outset between 
the producer-author team and representatives of the com- 
missioning organization, along with professional consult- 
ants from Plays for Living. Each script must be accept- 
able for its dramatic values and the validity of its subject 
matter. To ensure this, Plays for Living relies on various 
of its consultants and others for advice and help. 

Scripts prepared for publication include: (a) the stage 
instructions and production notes of a professional direc- 
tor; (b) the complete description of each character; (c) 
a discussion guide prepared by an authority chosen by the 
organization commissioning the play. 

The “discussion guide” is one of the devices used in 
connection with the plays which has helped to give them 
their reputation in adult education. By affording an au- 
dience the opportunity for discussion of a play’s content 
right after the performance under the guidance of a well- 
prepared discussion leader, the plays can accomplish re- 
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sults not possible to mass media. Through the living 
theatre, the proponents say, the high points of a play en- 
riched by audience discussion “stick” in the mind and can 
later be put to use in daily work and living. 

As plays use no scenery or special effects, they can reach 
all elements of the community at clubs, neighborhood 
meetings, schools, gatherings, meetings in factories, hotel 
ballrooms, or in people’s homes. They are invaluable for 
use at annual meetings of public and private agencies or 
anniversaries, Community Chest luncheons and other such 
occasions where new ideas should be “sparked” to the 
public. 

Nation-wide distribution is achieved by Family Service 
Association of America and by the other national agencies 
commissioning the plays. An outstanding example is the 
coast-to-coast launching of the play, Present Pleasure. 
This is a play commissioned by the Federation of Protes- 
tant Welfare Agencies and co-sponsored by the Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc. The development of 
this play was requested because of the spiraling need for 
foster parents that is facing all welfare agencies in the 
nation. The new play is designed to recruit foster parents, 
as well as to reveal to the public the role that substitute 
parents play for children. Both white and non-white 
Broadway casts perform the play around New York, as 
the need for Negro foster parents is great. 

Since Plays for Living is a public service, not a com- 
mercial enterprise, costs are nominal for non-profit agen- 
cies, and gifts are tax deductible. 

The Plays for Living Committee have firm convictions 
about the importance of this dramatic device for interpret- 
ing problems of mental health, education, and family life. 
They believe that “live theatre” has more impact and more 
lasting value than any other medium and can more effec- 
tively interpret a complex professional subject than a 
pamphlet or speech. \What is more, Plays for Living offers 
an audience entertainment and participation. The drama- 
tist, Archibald MacLeish, has expressed the Committee’s 
views in discussing his prize-winning play, J.B. The New 
York Times published this quotation: “Mr. Macleish 
said he now knew that speaking to 500 persons in one 
room could be a truer realization of the miracle of com- 
munication than talking to the scattered multitudes. The 
trouble with radio . . . and by inference, TV . . . is that 
the audience is dispersed across the nation in lonely little 
groups of two and threes. The extra-dramatic dimension 
of many persons sharing the same experience in the same 
place is simply not achieved.” 


New Dimension in Management 


Edward C. Bursk, editor of the /Jarvard Business Re- 
view, edits a symposium, Business and Religion, with the 
subtitle, “A New Depth Dimension in Management” 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. $4.00). The 12 
contributors include businessmen, theologians, economists. 
The chapters in the book appeared originally as articles 
in the Review. 

One of these, “Skyhooks (with Special Implications for 
Monday through Friday),” by O. A. Ohmann, assistant to 
the president, Standard Oil Company of Ohio, drew a 
number of comments which are printed in the book. Mr. 
Ohmann thinks people in industry want to work with an 
executive “who believes in something and in whom they 
can believe.” The objectives of industry have been framed 
too narrowly. “Bread alone will not satisfy workers. There 
are some indications that our people have lost faith in the 
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basic values of our economic society, and that we need a 
spiritual rebirth in industrial leadership. . . . Can it be that 
our god of production has feet of clay? Does industry 
need a new religion—or at least a better one than it has 
had? . . . How can we preserve the wholeness of the 
personality if we are expected to worship God on Sundays 
and holidays and Mammon on Mondays through Friday ?” 

The “spiritual sickness” of our time is evident every- 
where. Man is searching beyond science and reason and 
logic “for new skyhooks — for an abiding faith around 
which life’s experiences can be integrated and given 
meaning.” 

Much of life is lived on the job, Monday through Fri- 
day, and thus “skyhooks” should be “a primary concern 
of the business administrator.” ‘There is nothing wrong 
with production, but we should ask ourselves : ‘Production 
for what ?’” 

Mr. Ohmann then attempts a “pattern of values” which 
he thinks distinguishes an executive aware of “skyhooks,” 
adding that the person he is writing about is “more in- 
clined to live his values than to talk about them.” He con- 
cludes by saying that “the vague intangibles . . . are the 
most real things in the world.” 

“Hundreds of letters of comment” were received, and a 
few are quoted. One industrialist wrote that there are 
so many “psychotic, unhappy, frustrated, disturbed” peo- 
ple in industry “that nothing can be done” to improve hu- 
man relations in organizations. Others wrote with ap- 
proval of Mr. Ohmann’s article. 


A comprehensive article, “Personal Values and Busi- 
ness Decisions,” by Edmund P. Learned, Arch R. Dooley, 
and Robert L. Katz, all of the faculty of the Harvard 
Business School, was published in the Harvard Business 
Review, Soldiers’ Field, Boston 63, Mass., March-April, 
1959. (Reprinted at $1 a copy). The authors have parti- 
cipated in Danforth Seminars on Religion and Ethics in 
Business Policy Decisions, held annually at Harvard for 
several years. 

Why the increasing interest of businessmen “in ques- 
tions of ultimate values’? Various answers are found. 
There are some who think what is happening is only a re- 
sponse to the “pressure of circumstances.” Others find it 
a reflection of the uncertainty in the world at large. Still 
others say it is the product of an age of leisure, in which 
active men in industry now find time to reflect on life. 
[It is not suggested that the zeal of institutions of religion 
has brought all this about. ] 

Anyhow, spirituality is being talked about freely in the 
business world, and guides for action are being sought. 
And ultimate values are “standards for judging the real- 
ity of the various courses of action.” 

The authors think it oversimplification to say either that 
“business and spiritual considerations are separable” or 
that “good ethics is good business.” “Uncertainty of re- 
ward” is ever present. 

“For us, then, the question is not whether a businessman 
must deal with spiritual values. Instead, the question is 
how the businessman can broaden his perception of reality 
to assure that the spiritual implications which inevitably 
attend his actions conform as closely as is humanly pos- 
sible with his ultimate values.” 

“We do have faith in a process by which men can per- 
ceive and act on as much of God’s answer to each situation 
as is within their limited power of discernment.” Ultimate 
values “do not provide direct answers for specific situa- 


tions.”” “Instead, they must be employed as ‘criteria’ by 
which man discerns the implications of the alternate 
courses of action that are available to him.” 


“Practicality of . . . Brotherhood of Man” 


The sum of $7.75 was raised in 1934 by a small group 
of persons in Texarkana, Texas, to start the first credit 
union under federal charter in the United States, William 
E. Allen states in an article, “Federal Credit Unions: 
Twenty-Five Years of Self-Help Security,” in Social Se. 
curity Bulletin, Washington, June, 1959. Mr. Allen is as- 
sistant to the director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. In 1959 there were 9,300 of these organizations 
carrying on “self-help security through cooperative: ac- 
tion,” with 5,400,000 members, assets of $2,250,000,000, 
and loans outstanding of $1,500,000,000. 

The federal agency has provided only the services of 
a relatively small staff. “The people, believing they could 
manage their own financial affairs, contributed the use of 
their own money and effort to prove—in a modest but 
effective way—the practicality of the ideal of the brother- 
hood of man.” 

Credit unions, in addition to providing a way for pool- 
ing savings and providing short-term credit, have also 
provided financial counseling. This federal official states 
further that “not the least of the social gains from the 
federal credit union program has been the training and 
experience in business management gained by thousands 
of persons” who have served as officers of the organiza- 
tions. (Credit unions are also organized under state 
charters. ) 


Three-Day Weekend 


The three-day weekend or the four-day week is sure to 
come, and will first make its appearance in the automated 
industries, Edward W. Ziegler, an editor on the staff of 
McGraw-Hill Company, writes in an article, “The Inevi- 
table Four-Day Week,” in The Nation, 333 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 14, N. Y., August 29, 1959. 

Present discussions of the issue, Mr. Ziegler writes, are 
somewhat confusing. Both management and labor “use 
figures to prove whatever suits their purposes.” Those 
discussing the matter are able to find figures to support 
such contradictory statements as the following: 

“Wages have risen faster than productivity. 

“Wages have lagged behind productivity. 

“Rising productivity is creating new demands for labor. 

“Rising productivity is shrinking the demand for labor.” 

Mr. Ziegler thinks that the evidence quoted probably 
“proves nothing,” with the exception that “management 
has made off with the fruits of increased productivity in 
some years, labor in others.” 

The concluding paragraphs read : 

“The four-day week is coming, despite the many prob- 
lems and obstacles. It makes good economic sense in a 
nation where the classic condition of excess labor and 
scarce goods is reversed. Here we are long on goods and 
short on skilled labor. And here we will soon find our- 
selves spending more time consuming and less time pro- 
ducing. There does not seem to be any logical alterna- 
tive — barring a comprehensive, long-term foreign-aid 
program. 

“The extra day of leisure for Americans will have an 
effect as profound as that produced by the automobile in 
the first quarter of this century. The nature of these 
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effects will depend, of course, on what we do with the 
leisure afforded us. But the potential for a better life is 
there. Although the president of the Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company once called the four-day week ‘dangerous 
socialism,’ others will hail it as proof that our economic 
system, despite its faults, in the long run adapts itself well 
to the needs of the people.”’ 


Report on Subliminal Persuasion 


Interest in the “use of subliminal stimuli for persuasive 
purposes” has been relatively high, following press reports 
of the use of subliminal devices for promoting commercial 
products, Melvin L. De Fleur and Robert M. Petranoff 
state in an article, “A Televised Test of Subliminal Per- 
suasion,” in The Public Opinion Quarterly, Princeton, 
N. J., Summer, 1959. The National Association of Broad- 
casters has gone on record in opposition to the use of sub- 
liminal stimuli in commercial broadcasts. 


Research in this field has been going on for about 50 
years, and by 1939 “the phenomenon of subliminal percep- 
tion was so well established by experimental psychologists 
that interest in the process waned.”” But popular interest 
materialized only when systematic attempts at persuasion 
through subliminal communication were publicly reported. 

The authors devised a test via television, which is re- 
ported in the article. In cooperation with TV station 
WTTV, Channel 4, Indianapolis, “several methods of pro- 
ducing the subliminal messages were tried,” and the one 
finally used consisted of projecting a slide “into the vidi- 
con film camera...” Various messages were sent and 
various responses were measured over a period of five 
weeks.” 


The report indicates “that it was possible in laboratory 
settings to achieve subliminal communication.” “However, 
the present attempt to translate this into subliminal per- 
suasion was not successful. . . . Perhaps the presentation 
of a message for a year or more would eventually predis- 
pose an audience to a given form of action.” But there 
were “negative findings” following the tests made. 

Among the “comments” are the following : 

“First, subliminal communication is a very inefficient 
form of communication at best. Although laboratory ex- 
periments do show ‘greater-than-chance’ results, this often 
means only that a small percentage of subjects were able 
to distinguish a few more messages than they would have 
if they were just guessing. Messages presented in the or- 
dinary way, at the level of awareness, are vastly more effi- 
cient for communicating. 


“Second, a frequently heard assumption regarding sub- 
liminal messages should be considered carefully. It has 
been widely assumed that because people are not aware of 
subliminal messages, they are somehow ‘helpless’ against 
their suggestions. However, as a normal part of learn- 
ing, audiences have developed ‘mental callouses’ against 
many forms of persuasion. Such audiences may not be 
aware of their own behavior in this respect. There is 
perhaps just as much reason to assume that these protec- 
tive habits would operate to resist subliminal persuasion 
as there is reason to assume that they would be ineffective 
against it. 

“Third, the whole notion of subliminal persuasion ap- 
pears to be based upon an outmoded ‘psychological model,’ 
assuming that people will respond immediately and directly 
to any stimulus that is presented. As many students of 
communication have pointed out, this confusion is wide- 
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spread in popular discussions of the influence of mass 
media on their audiences. It is incorrectly assumed that 
portrayals of violence and crime on television stimulate 
youngsters immediately and directly to be delinquents, 
that liquor advertising leads directly to alcoholism, etc., 
etc. A number of communication studies have shown 
that even simple acts such as trying a new food product, 
subscribing to a magazine, changing from one cosmetic 
to another, or prescribing a new drug to a patient are not 
simple S-R phenomena, but are imbedded in networks of 
social relationships. 

“Fourth, a last factor should be considered before at- 
tributing great persuasive power to subliminal messages. 
In a sense, subliminal messages have been a part of our 
everyday world for many decades! All of us are sur- 
rounded by a complex symbolic world in which advertis- 
ing messages are thrust at us from every conceivable 
source. We are the target of messages from match covers, 
billboards, magazines, handbills, mailed folders, radio, 
television, and newspapers, to mention only a few. The 
ordinary individual could not possibly attend consciously 
in a month to the tidal wave of persuasive messages he 
encounters in a day. He may dimly perceive the content 
of some of these messages, even though they scarcely 
command his awareness, but we do not fear that he will 
be helplessly driven to buy every product whose message 
he perceives in such a marginal way. 

“Finally, while no single research project can be re- 
garded as definitive or conclusive in such a complex mat- 
ter, there was absolutely no evidence whatever that the 
subliminal messages broadcast in the present experiment 
had the slightest effect in persuading the mass audience. 
This was true even though the suggested acts were of a 
simple nature, of a type carried out normally by the mass 
audience as a matter of routine. 

“These considerations suggest that the current contro- 
versy with regard to the ethics of subliminal persuasion 
may be without factual basis. Those who have feared 
subliminal persuasion as an insidious process are probably 
more concerned than the facts warrant.” 

Melvin L. De Fleur teaches sociology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Robert M. Petranoff lectures in the Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television at the same institution. 


In the same issue “Public Attitudes Regarding Sub- 
liminal Advertising,” are considered by Ralph Norman 
Haber of Yale University. Interviews were conducted 
with 324 persons in San Francisco in May, 1958, after 
the widely publicized statements regarding the rise of 
subliminal techniques. The inquiry was on such questions 
as, “How many people have ever heard of it? Do they 
believe it unethical or wrong? Would they watch their 
TV sets if they knew subliminal ads were being used?” 

“In summary, after nine months of public discussion, 
slightly less than half the San Franciscans questioned had 
heard of subliminal advertising,’ Mr. Haber reports. 
Half of those that had heard about it “thought it was 
unethical, though two-thirds would continue to watch 
programs that included it.” 

“Those who had not heard of subliminal advertising 
seemed to have the characteristics of persons who are 
ill-informed in general about current events. Those who 
believed it to be unethical and who would not watch it 
seemed to have some of the characteristics of individuals 
who are more evaluative of the things around them. Per- 
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haps it is this same group that is most resistant to any 
type of commercial advertising. If this is the case, the 
advertising industry need not invest too much in trying 
to convert them, since they are out of reach. The fact 
that half the people who had heard of subliminal adver- 
tising thought there was nothing wrong with it in spite 
of the tenor of the current mass media attacks on it, shows 
that the man on the street is not so frightened of sub- 
liminal advertising as are the more intellectual writers.” 


“Foundations and the Great Comrnunity” 


Following are excerpts from the address of August 
Heckscher, director of the Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, before the National Council on C ommunity Foun- 
dations in San Francisco, 1959: 

“We live in a world that is making increasingly great 
demands upon the social order. There are needs today 
which could not have been foreseen decades ago. There 
are desires which a few years since had not been born. 
We speak of the ‘revolution of rising expectations,’ think- 
ing that it applies only to the economically underdeveloped 
countries. But that is not so. It applies equally to us. 
even the United States is underdeveloped in proportion 
to the richness of life, the services and prerequisites, 
which the citizens have come to expect. 

“In the material field, we know how one development 
leads to another. .\ refinement of techniques brings in 
new devices; new measuring tools bring a revolution in 
applied science, and the whole web of technology becomes 
increasingly more complex. It is the same with the social 
order. Everywhere there is a tendency for demands to 
proliferate, for wants to become more numerous and more 
dominating. 

“T take one example, from the field of health, Today 
people live longer, and cures are far more frequently 
accomplished than a generation ago. Think what a ma- 
chinery of health services is required because of this 
improvement! The man who would have died now has 
to be sustained through a long period of recuperation ; he 
has to be brought back again into the life of society, re- 
habilitated and made fit for work. The hospitals are 
more busy, the doctors have more toil, the social agencies 
have greater burdens, because of the progress of medical 
science. 

“Education teaches the same story. The college educa- 
tion that used to be a luxury is now often a necessity— 
not a necessity for the individual merely, but for society 
as a whole. We build machines, and then we have to train 
men to keep them in order, to repair them, to create the 
new machines which will control and fulfill those which 
are already operating. It is not merely that the old forms 
of education have to be made available to more people. 
New forms of education have to be devised, matched 
to a society which is being made over from top to bottom. 
_ “Now it is in this kind of a world, with all its needs, 
its wants, its expectations, that the foundations must play 
their part. They must play their part, not only because 
they happen to exist in the midst of it, but also because 
no other institution can easily supplant them. If money 
alone were required, some vast governmental machinery 
could take in and push out the funds. If ideas alone were 
required, philosophers in their secluded towers could be 
set to thinking. But the matter is more complicated than 
that. 

“What is needed is a combination of funds and 
thoughts, of money and ideas. There must be flexibility, 


a capacity to experiment, to feel out new developments 
and to give expression to desires that are still to a large 
degree inarticulate. There must be smallness and quick. 
ness, readiness to respond and a willingness to accept 
responsibility. 

“The foundations seem made to meet the needs of 
modern society; and no foundation can be said to be 
living up to its potentialities if it merely acts in the old 
— and distributes funds through time-worn chan- 
nels, 


Advice to Laymen on Economic Theory 


“It might be well if the general public did not take 
economists too seriously, This may be one of the periods 
when clear thought, an open mind, a_ willingness to 
examine the facts, and a pragmatic attitude yield better 
results than the received theories of economics.” These 
words are written by Robert Lekachman, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Barnard College, in an article ap- 
pearing in Commentary, 34 West 33rd St., New York 1, 
N. Y., August, 1959, entitled Js Keynesian Economics 
Outdated? The Need for a New Theory. 


“The major theoretical generalizations of economics 
have usually filled a felt need,” he writes. Adam Smith's 
great doctrine “that the pursuit of individual advantage 
maximized the community's welfare” (Professor Lekach- 
man’s words), was welcomed by British merchants who 
approved the idea that what “they found convenient and 
profitable was also good economics and sound politics.” 


Tu these latter years the teachings of Lord Keynes were 
welcomed by hard pressed liberal politicians who wished 
to do something effective to deal with depressions. In 
depressions there was a deficiency of spending by con- 
sumers, and investors would not take initiative ; therefore 
the government should step in and start public works 
on deliberate deficits, then business confidence would be 
restored. 


But the generalizations of Keynes [once called by R. H. 
Tawney the most eminent of British economists] did not 
seem to apply during the American recession of 1958. 
Prices and unemployment rose together. 


In the current search for generalization, there has been 
discussion of the wisdom of “a little inflation” for the 
purpose of assuring economic expansion. Both conserva- 
tives and liberals are in favor of economic growth; but 
conservatives seem to prefer price stability and consider- 
able unemployment, while liberals appear to choose mod- 
erate inflation with less unemployment. 


Those who wish to construct a post-Keynesian theory 
are called upon to recognize the large role of strongly 
organized economic groups in which power is concen- 
trated, and among which there may be collusion. One 
cannot tell to what extent concepts of public service are 
implemented by these groups, or how interests will be 
balanced. Antitrust activities are difficult to appraise. 

“The drift of this discussion leads to the depressing 
conclusion that the distance between the assumptions— 
and conclusions—of contemporary economics and the real 
world which economics purports to describe grows wider 
and wider. We seem to be about where the Western 
world was before Adam Smith published his Wealth of 
Nations. “Old explanations fail to suffice, and the time 
cries for a new theory.” But for the layman Professor 
Lekachman prescribes the words first quoted in this 
review. 
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